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liberties of others as their own, and to defend them
for the love of justice and charity more than as a
claim of right, has been the soul of what is great and
good in the progress of the last two hundred years.
The cause of religion, even under the unregenerate
influence of worldly passion, had as much to do as
any clear notions of policy in making this country
the foremost of the free. It had been the deepest
current in the movement of 1641, and it remained
the strongest motive that survived the reaction of
1660." l

He finds it humiliating to trace any political
lineage as regards modern liberty to Algernon
Sidney, to Lord Russell, Shaftesbury, Halifax,
Marlborough, and Locke, but Acton seems unaware
of the connection between these writers and the
Jesuits. The whole Whig philosophy is finely
summed up in Locke's doctrine that law is not
so much the limitation as the proper direction of
freedom. Where there is no law there is no freedom,
but law and freedom are strictly correlative. This
doctrine crowns the interesting antithesis between
sovereignty and individual rights which runs through
the philosophy of Hobbes. This Whig philosophy
is, however, largely derived from the writings of the
Jesuits during the counter-reformation and especi-
ally those of Mariana. The Jesuits employed
against heretical monarchies the old Hildebrandine
theory, which reposed on theocracy. Political
government is simply a human institution and
therefore exists only by a precarious title. The
medieval champion of the Church against the State

i Op. rit.> pp. 52-53.